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Bates, are ridiculous when first presented, but if too often
brought forward or too long dwelt upon, their prosing is apt
to become as tiresome in fiction as in real society.    Upon the
whole, the turn of this author's novels bears the same relation
to that of the sentimental and romantic cast, that cornfields
and cottages and meadows bear to the highly adorned grounds
of a show mansion, or the rugged sublimities of a mountain
landscape.    It is neither so captivating as the one, nor so
grand as the other, but it affords to those who frequent it a
pleasure nearly allied with the experience of their own social
habits ; and what is of some importance, the youthful wanderer
may return from his promenade to the ordinary business of
life, without any chance of having his head turned by the
recollection of the scene through which he has been wandering.
One word, however, we must say in behalf of that once
powerful divinity, Cupid, king of gods and men, who in these
times of revolution, has been assailed, even in his own kingdom
of romance, by the authors who were formerly his devoted
priests.    We are quite aware that there are few instances of
first attachment being brought to a happy conclusion, and that
it seldom can be so in a state of society so highly advanced as
to render early marriages among the better class, acts, generally
speaking, of imprudence.    But the youth of this realm need
not at present be taught the doctrine of selfishness.    It is by
no means their error to give the world or the good things
of the world all for love;   and before the authors of moral
fiction couple  Cupid indivisibly with calculating prudence,
we would have them, reflect, that they may sometimes lend
their aid to substitute more mean, more sordid, and more
selfish motives of conduct, for the romantic feelings which
their predecessors perhaps fanned into too powerful a flame.
Who is it, that in his youth has felt a virtuous attachment,
however romantic  or  however  unfortunate,  but  can trace
back to its influence much that his character may possess
of what is honourable, dignified, and disinterested ?    If he
recollects hours wasted in unavailing hope, or saddened by
doubt  and disappointment;   lie may also dwell on many
which have been snatched from folly  or libertinism,  and
dedicated to studies which might render him worthy of the
object of his affection, or pave the way perhaps to that dis-
tinction necessary to raise him to an equality with her.    Even